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keeping the spiritual feast “with the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth.” [1 Cor. 
v. 8.) 

(3.) Sometimes we have the offering of 
Christ for us under the figure of a ransom, » 
purchase—of a debt contracted by us being 
paid by Him. Thus He says of himself, “ The 
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The “Old Banner Essays,” No. 13. 
THE PURPOSES OF THE COMING OF CHRIST. 
A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

Thus we have it stated (1) that in our Lord 

we have the remission of our sins. (2.) He is 


The cleansing <ficacy of His blood is spoken of. 
(5.) He was made a propitiatory offering for 
us. 

(1.) In his first gospel sermon we find Peter, 
by preaching the remission of sins through 
Christ, comforting the three thousand who 
were pricked in their hearts at the thought of 
the Saviour whom they had despised and re- 
jected. [Acts ii, 38.] “In my name,” said 
our Lord, when about to ascend into heaven, 
“must repentance and remission of sins be 
preached among all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem.” [Luke xxiv. 47.] “Him hath God 
exalted,” said Peter to the assembled Council, 
“to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repent- 
ance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” [Acts 
v. 31.] In like manner, Paul in the synagogue 
at Antioch, in Pisidia, “ Be it known unto you, 
therefore, men and brethren, tbat through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins.” [Acts xiii. 38.] 

(2.) The Passover is called in Exod. xii. 27, 
a sacrifice; and Paul, adopting the type, says, 
“ Christ our Passover” is sacrificed for us; 
[1 Cor. v. 7.] the deliverance from the bondage 
uf Egypt being typical of Christ’s delivering 
us from the bondage of sin; the putting away 
of leaven from the houses of the Israelites, and 
their partaking, during the Passover, of un- 
leavened bread, symbolizing the putting away 
of “the leayen of malice and wickedness,” and 





to minister and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” [Matt. xx. 28—Mark x. 45.]* In 
writing to Timothy, Paul speaks of Christ being 
“our only Mediator,” and as “‘ giving His life 
a ransom for all.” [1 Tim. ii. 5.] He reminds 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus, that Christ had 
‘purchased His church with His own blood.’’ 


‘[Acta xx. 28.] Twice he impresses upon th 
called cur Passover. (3.) Our ransom. (4.)\b P Pp e 


Corinthians that “they are not their own, be- 
ing bought with a price.” [1 Cor. vi. 19.— 
vii. 23.] In two epistles we read that “in 
Him we have redemption through His blood, 
the forgiveness of sins.” [Ephes. i. 7.—Col. i. 
\4.] Again, “ He gave Himself for us that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity.” [Tit. ii. 
14.] “ By His own blood He entered in once 
into the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us.” (Heb. ix. 12.] Peter speaks 
of some who were denying the Lord who 
bought them. [2 Pet. ii. 1.] And again, 
“Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 





* It will be noticed under this and some other 
heads, how much fewer are the recorded expressions 
of our Lord respecting His outward sacrifice, than 
those of his apostles. This is precisely what we 
might have expected. Our Lord told His discipl.s 
that He bad many things to say unto them, which 
they could not yet bear. He had not then suffered. 
The great fact of His crucifixion, upon which the 
doctrine of the atonement was to be based, had not 
yet taken place. The disciples were very slow of 
heart to believe even that He would be put to death 
at all, though He had several times foretold it to 
them io plain terms. How then could they be ex- 
pected to believe in those wondrous effects which 
were to result from the accomplishment of that fact ? 
And not only so. At the time when the Apostles 
wrote they were themselves in the blessed enjoyment 
of those «ffects; and in obedience to our Lord’s 
parting injunction, [Luke xxiv. 47,] were pressing 
them unceasingly upon others. As Paul says, “we 
believe, and, therefore, we speak.” [2 Cor. 1. 14.] 
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things, as silver and gold, from your vain con- 
versation, but with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” 
[1 Pet. i. 18.] The evangelist John, iu his 
vision, was permitted to hear the heavenly an- 
them, “* Thou art worthy to take the book and 
to open the seals thereuf; for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeewed us to God by thy blood.” 
| Rev. v. 9.] 

(4.) Sometimes we have the cleansing virtue 
of the blood of Christ dwelt upon. “ The blood 
of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin.” [1 Johni.7.] “ These are they which 
have washed their robes and made them white 
ia the blood of the Lamb; therefore are they 
before the throne of God.” [Rev. vii. 14.] 
** Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in His own blood, be glory and do 
minion fur ever and ever.” [Rev. i. 5.] “The 
blood of Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, 
offered Himself without spot to God, shall 
purge your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God.” [Heb. ix. 14.] “ By the 
will of God we are sanctified through the offer- 
ing of the body of Christ once for all.” [Heb. 
x. 10.] 

(5.) But it is more especially on the propitia- 
tory offering—the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
whereby we become reconciled to our Father in 
heaven, that the inspired writers delight to 
dwell, as the only solid source of peace to the 
sin-burdened conscience. Jesus himself spake 
of His “ body being broken, and His blood 
shed for many for the remission of sins ;” 
[Matt. xxvi. 2/; 1 Cor. xi. 24] that He “ laid 
down His life for His sheep ;’ [Joho x. 15] 
that the greatest love a man could show for his 
friends was by laying down his life for them ; 
[John xv. 13] and again, “the bread that I 
will give is my fiesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” [Joho vi. 51.] John the 
Baptist, whose commission it was to preach re- 
pentance, but who had no power to forgive 
sins, said of Jesus as he approached, ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” [John i. 29.] And the ten 
thousand times ten thousand, seen by John 
around the throne of God, were singing, 
“ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” [Rev. 
v.12] Thus not only on earth, but also in 
heaven, the redeemed ascribe all worthiness to 
Him, in that He was slain that they might live. 
‘God hath made Him who knew no sin, to be 
sin (or, a sin offering) for us.” [2 Cor. v. 21.] 

The Apostle Peter is very explicit on this 
great truth. ‘ His own self bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree; and by His stripes 
we are healed.” ‘Christ also hath once suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God, being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” 1 Pet. 
ii. 21—iii. 18.] 

So also the Apostle John: “ If any man sin, 
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we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ; and He is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world.” ‘ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us, 
and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” [1 Joho ii. l—iv. 10.] 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, the sacred 
writer, when illustrating the gospel by the typi- 
eal rites and ordinances of the law, says that 
“ Christ needed not, like the high priest under 
the law, to offer*up sacrifice, first for his own 
sins, and then for the people’s; for this He did 
once when He offered up Himself.” “ He ap- 
peared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self.” ‘Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many.” ‘After he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever, He sat down on the 
right hand of God.” “ He tasted death for 
every man.” [Heb. vii. 27—ix. 26—ix. 28— 
x. 12—xi. 9.] 

The Apostle of the Gentiles, as might be ex- 
pected, writing to those who, when feeling the 
burden of sin, had no legal righteousness to 
place cunfidence in, as tae Jew thought he had, 
plentifully dwells upon this part of his Lord's 
work. ‘Walk in love,” he says to the Uphe- 
sians, ‘as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
given Himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice 
to God for a sweet smelling savor.” [Eph. v. 
2. So to the Corinthians, ‘God was in 


Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not 


imputing their trespasses unto them.” [2 Cor. 
v. 19.] “In Christ Jesus, ye who were far off 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ; for He 
is our peace.” [Eph. ii. 13] “To wait for 
His Son from heaven, whom He raised from the 
dead, even Jesus, who delivereth us from the 
wrath to come.” [1 Thess. i. 10.] “ While 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” [Rom. 
v. 8.] “Being justified by His blood, we 
shall be saved from wrath by Him.” [Rom. v. 
9.] “ When we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to Gud by the death of His Son.” [Rom. 
v. 10.] “You hath He now reconciled in the 
body of His flesh through death.” [Col. i. 21.] 
One passage more from the epistle to the Rv- 
mans may be adduced, iu which the fulness of 
the illustration places the subject before the 
reader with unmistakable clearness. “ All 
have sinned,” says Paul, “and come short of 
the glory of God.” Where then, it may be 
asked, is the sinner’s hope? ‘The righteous- 
ness of God, which is by faith of (in) Jesus 
Christ, is unto all and upon all them that be- 
lieve ; being justified freely (gratuitously) by 
His grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus; whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in His blood, to de- 
clare His righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God ; 
to declare, I say, at this time His righteousness, 
that He might be just, and the justifier of him 
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which believeth in Jesus.” [Rom. iii. 21—26.] 
What important truths does the Apostle lay 
down in this one passage. (1.) That all are 
sinners. (2.) That-God is just, so that “ every 
transgression and disobedience must receive its 
just recompense of reward.” [Heb. ii. 2.] (3 ) 
But that God is forbearing, “ not willing that 
avy should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.” [2 Pet. iii. 9.} (4.) That Christ 
was given as a propitiatory sacrifice fur us. (5.) 
That by that offering we may be justified. (6.) 
That the justification is by the free grace of 
God in Christ Jesus, that is, that it is commu- 
nicated to us gratuitously, irrespective of any 
payment or works uf ours. (7.) That the jus- 
tification is to be appropriated by the sinner 
through faith in this free gift. 

The above passages clearly demonstrate the 
sbundance and fulness of the teaching of the 
New Testament upon this vital part of gospel 
truth ; and we rejoice in gratitude that the terms 
of our charter of acceptance with God are so clear, 
avd the charter itself so unequivocably ratified. 

(C.) That our Lord, by the Holy Spirit, is 
made unto the believer his “ wisdom, and right 
eousness, ond sanctification, and redemption.’’* 

Were we to stop short at the outward work 
performed by the Saviour in the atonement 
made for our sins upon the cross, we should be 
robbing Him of much of His glory. There is 
a completeness as well as unity ia Christ’s work. 
As regards the Saviour Himself, His mediato- 
rial work is viewed as commencing, when, in 
pity for man’s fall, the Son of God freely offered 
Himself to become his Redeemer and Restorer ; 
—as carried on in His striving by His Spirit 
in the old world ;—in the fulness of time taking 
our nature upon Him ;—setting us a perfect 
pattern in a life of sinlessness, and suffering 
obedience to the will of God ;—dying for us on 
the cross ;—rising again from the dead by the 
power of God ;—passing into the heavens, and 
seated at the right hand of God as our High 
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For Friends’ Review. 
“Tt was down the western slope of Bashan’s high 


table-land that the demons, expelled by Jesus froim 
the poor man, chased the herd of swine into the Sea 
of Galilee.” 


The above quotation from Porter’s “‘ Bashan 


and its Giant Cities’ appears on page 71 of the 
present volume of Friends’ Review. On com- 
paring the language there used with that of 
Matt. viii. 32, Mark v. 13, and Luke viii. 33, 
one is struck by the difference between the two 
accounts; and the inquiry is naturally sug- 
gested, Will the text warrant us in accepting 
Porter’s version of the incident ? 


Learned commentators are divided in senti- 


ment as to the sense intended to be conveyed 
by the Greek text; the difference between 
them seeming to depend on the signification of 
the Greek word eis, which occurs very fre- 
quently in the New Testament. The trans- 
lators of our common version have allowed a 
wide scope for the meaning of this preposition, 
assigning to it no less than forty English words 
as its equivalent, in various cases, a few of 
which will be quoted. Taking them alpha- 
betically, we find it translated against, (Luke 
vii. 30, xii. 10, xv. 18, 21, xvii. 3, 4;) among, 
(Matt. xiii. 22, Mark iv. 7, 8, viii. 19, 20;) om 
among, (Acts xiv. 14, xx. 29;) to, (Matt. ii. 


18 ;) toward, (Luke xii. 21, giii. 22, John vi. 17.) 
Linguists tell us that the primary significa- 


tion of eis is motion from without to within. 
Thus we have, “ into his vineyard,” (Matt. xx. 


1, 2,4, 7;) “into his harvest,” (Matt. ix. 38 ;) 
‘into the wildervess,” (Matt. xi. 7;) “‘iuto a 
mountain,” (Matt. iv. &, v. 1, Mark iii. 13 ;) 
“into a herd cf swine,” (Matt. viii. 32.) Now, 
no sensible reader wil! put such a rigid con- 
struction on the word in Matt. iv. 8 and v. 1, 
as to insist that “‘ into a mountain ”’ signified, in 
all cases, into the very bowels of it. We can 
readily accept the signification upon the sides or 
summit of the mountain as the sense intended 


Priest and Advocate ;—and finally consummated | by the inspired penman : we can do this without 


only at that great day, when He shall sit upon 
the throne of His Father, and all nations be 
gathered before Him to judgment. 


(To be continued ) 


* It is scarcely needful to attempt to define accu- 


rately the meanings attached by the Apostle to} q 


these four terms in their present connexion :—wheth- 
er, for instance, by righteousness we are to understand 
that justifying ur imputed righteousness [Rom. iv. 
2.] upon which Paul so often dwells; or, that right- 
eousuess of which Peter speaks in the words, “ His 
own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sin, should live unto righte- 
ousness.” [1 Pet. ii. 24.] Or, again, whether we 
are to include under the term redemption, the deliver- 
ance from the power of sin, as well as from its guilt. 
So intimately, indeed, is the love of Christ in dying 
for us on the cross, when once really known and 
embraced, connected in the mind of the believir 
with the further work of religion in his beart, and 
with bis growth in grace, that we would not too nar- 





doing violence to the accepted and true mean- 
ing. And carrying this rule with us, we can 
understand how a traveller may enter “into a 
wilderness’’ by going in among the trees that 
may constitute its chief feature; or “into a 
esert place,” by passiny over its barren sands ; 
or “into a city” without entering into a single 
house. Having settled this point, we can easily 
comprehend how a dog may run into a flock of 
sheep; a drunken or insane man may go info a 
crowd of people; and a demon “ indo a herd of 
swine ;” while the distarbing agent mey accom- 
plish all his evil purposes without coming into 
absolute contact with, much less entering intu 
the very constitution of an individual of the 
crowd, the flock, or the herd. And viewing 
Porter’s allusion to the incident in this light, 
there appears nothing in it that conflicts with 


rowly limit the siguificance of such words as these. Our common version of it. H. M. 
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BASHAN AND ITS GIANT CITIES. 
BY J. L. PORTER. 
(Continued from page 183.) 

Emerging from the oak forests we found 
ourselves on a low bare ridge which juts out 
from the mountains some distance into the 
plain. It is divided down the centre by a 
deep rocky ravine, through which a winter 
torrent flows. The portion of this ridge south 
of the ravine is covered with the ruins of 
Suweideh, 

Crossing the ravine by a Roman bridge, we 
rode up to Suweideh, and under the guidance 
of the sheikh’s sou, a fine manly boy of some 
fourteen years, splendidly dressed in a scarlet 
robe, and armed with silver-hilted sword and 
dagger, we proceeded to examine in detail the 
wide-spread ruins. 

Verily the destroyer has been long at work 
in this old city! Here are ruins heaped upon 
the top of ruins; temples transformed into 
cburches; churches again transformed into 
mosques, and mosques now dreary and deso- 
late. Inscriptions were here, side by side, re- 


cording each transformation, and showing how 
the same building was dedicated first to Jove, 
then to St: George, and finally to Mohammed. 

We walked on after our little guide, winding 
among vast heaps of ruins—ruins, nothing but 
ruins, and desolati@h, and rent walls, and fallen 


columns. The modern dwellings are just the 
lower stories of the ancient houses, which have 
been cleared out and occupied ; and the whole 
site has become so deeply covered with fallen 
structures, that the people seem, for the most 
part, to be residing in caves. 

No city in Bashan—not even Bozrah, its 
Roman capital—surpasses Suweideh in the ex- 
tent of its ruins; and yet, strange to say, its 
ancient name is unknown, and there is no men- 
tion of it in history previous to the Crusades. It 
seems to have suffered more from time and from 
the chances of war than any other city in the 
whole country. Inscriptions found on its monu- 
ments show that it was a flourishing city long 
before the conquest of Bashan by the Romans 
in A. D. 105, and that it carried on an exten- 
sive trade with Egypt and other countries 
down to the middle of the fourth century. 
William of Tyre, the historian of the Crusades, 
says of the region round the city: “ It is rich 
in the choicest products of nature,—wine, corn, 
and oil; the climate is salubrious and the air 
pure.” 

So late, therefore, as the twelfth century, the 
country was prosperous and the city populous. 
We can see the evidence of this still. The hill- 
sides are everywhere terraced, and plain and 
mountain alike bear the marks of former careful 
cultivation. The terraces are admirably fitted 
tur the growth of the vine, the fiz, and the olive; 
and the rich plain even now bears crops of grain 
whose luxuriance is proverbial. Nowhere in 
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Bashan, nowhere in all Syria did I see such 
convincing evidences of the surpassing rich- 
ness and vast resources of the soil, as around 
Suweideh. One would suppose that Moses 
had his eye upon it when he penned these 
words—words equally beautiful and true: 
“The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a 
good land, a land of brooks of water, of four- 
tains and depths that spring out of the valleys 
and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, and 
vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates ; a land 
of oil, olive, and honey, a land wherein thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness; thou shalt 
not lack anything in it.” (Deut. viii. 7-0.) 

And one would suppose, too, looking at the 
Bible and looking at the land—comparing 
prophetic descriptions with authentic history 
and present reality—that the prophets must 
surely have read the lung and sad history 
of Palestine as I read it, and that they must 
surely hove seen the present utter ruin and 
terrible desclation of this part of it, as | saw 
it, and that they must surely have heard from 
the lips of the people the story of their oppres- 
sion and their dangers as I heard it, before they 
could possibly have written such graphic words 
as these: “I will make your cities waste, and 
bring your sanctuaries unto desolation. 1 will 
briog the land into desolation ; aud your ene- 
mies which dwell therein shall be astonished at 
it.” (Lev. xxvi. 31,32.) “The generation to 
come of your children which shall rise up after 
you, and the stranger that shall come from a far 
land, shall say, when they see the plagues of 
that land, and the sicknesses which the Lord 
hath laid upon it, Wherefore hath the Lord 
done thus unto this land? What meaneth the 
heat of this great anger?” (Deut. xxix. 22, 
24.) 

These are only a few, a very few, of multi- 
tudes of similar predictions ; and, let it be ob- 
served, the predictions are not made in mere 
general terms, capable of a wide rendering and 
a somewhat vague reference. They are special, 
graphic, and detailed; and their fulfilment is 
evident as it is complete. The fields are waste, 
the roads deserted, the cities abandoned, the 
houses without inhabitants, the sanctuaries 
desecrated, the vineyards, orchards, and groves 
destroyed. And the land is desolated by the 
“violence ” and the folly ‘of all them that 
dwelt therein,’ —of the Turks,its nominal owo- 
ers, and of the Arabs, its periodical “ spoilers,” 
who come up “ upon all high places through the 
wilderness.’ “ Every one that passeth by it is 
astonished ” at its deserted cities and waste 
fields ; and “ the stranger that comes from a far 
country,” the thoughtful studeot of history, 
the thoughtful observer, the thoughtful reader 
of his Bible, cannot refrain from exclaiming, as 
he rides through Bashan, “ Wherefure hath the 
Lord done thus unto this land?” 

The noble Druse chief of Suweideh, Sheikh 


9” 
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Waked eb Hamdfn, was absent on our arrival, 
but in the evening he returned, and entertained 
us with a hospitality that would have done 
honor to the patriarch Job, who is represented 
by a local tradition as having been the first 
Prince of Suweideh. When the evening ban- 
quet was over, the whole elders of the town 
crowded into the large reception-room of Sheikh 
Waked, and squatted in concentric circles round 
the blazing fire. We occupied the seat of honor, 
on a raised dais, beside the Sheikh. Rings of 
white turbans, the distinguishing head-dress of 
the Druses, appeared round and round us, here 
and there broken by the crimson kefiyeh of a 
Bedawy, or the black kerchief of a Christian. 
An Egyptian sat by the fire preparing and dis- 
tributing coffee, while an Abyssinian slave be- 
hind him pounded the fragrant berries in a 
huge oak mortar, beating time with the pestle, 
which bore some resemblance. in form and 
size, to an Indian war-club. Each guest, on 
drinking, rose to his knee, touched forehead 
and lips with his right hand, and bowed to the 
Sheikh ; then, on sitting down again, he made 
another similar salim, intended for the rest of 
the company, and those near him returned it, 
with a muttered prayer that the refreshment 
might do him good. 

It was an interesting scene, and was probably 
not unlike the receptions of guests in the man- 
sion of Job and in the tents of Abraham. We 
talked of polities, of war, and of poetry ; and 
most of the company tuok part in the conversa- 
tion with a respectful propriety and a good 
sense that surprised me. : anit 9 . 

The Roman road which anciently con- 
nected Damascus and Bostra, passing close to 
some of the chief cities of Bashan, lay a few 
hundred yards to the right of our path. Its 
line can still be traced,—indeed the old pave- 
ment is in many places quite perfect, as much 
80 as any part of the Appian Way; and yet, 
in a ride of some twenty miles this day along 
that route, we did not meet, we did not see, a 
single human being. The “ wayfaring man” 
has “ceased” here, and “the highways are 
desolate.” Before reaching the town of Ary, 
about eight miles from Suweideh, we passed 
two villages, and we saw four others a little 
way up the mountain-side, on the left,—all of 
which contain a few families of Druses; while 
away on the plain, to the right, no less than 
five towns were in view at one moment, entirely 
deserted. The words of Jeremiah are surely 
fulfilled: “I beheld, and, lo, there was no 
man. . . .-I beheld, and, lo, the fruitfal 
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were broken down at the presence of the Lord, 
and by his fierce anger,” (iv. 25, 26). 

Our route lay near the base of the mountains 
of Bashan, which rose up in dark frowniog 
masses on our left, most of their conical peaks 
wooded to the summit. Kuleib, the highest 
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place was a wilderness, and all the cities thereof 
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of the whole range, was in full view, its top 
covered with snow. 


Due southward, some five miles distant, a 
broad black belt extended far across the green 
plain; in the midst of it rose the massive 
towers and battlements of a great castle; while 


other towers and taperiug minarets shot up here 
and there. That was Bozrah the ancient 
stronghold of Bashan, the capital of the Ro- 


man province, and the first city in Syria cap- 


tured by the Saracens. We saw Jemurrin, 


Keires, Burd, Ghusam, and a host of others 


on the right and left—all deserted. 


Low in a valley, on the southeast, lay the 
wide-spread ruins and ancient colossal houses 


of Kertoth, one of the old cities of-the plain of 


Moab (Jer. xlviii. 24); while away beyond it, 
on the horizon, rose a graceful conical hill 
crowned with the castle of Salcah, which 
Joshua mentions as the eastern limit of Bashav, 
and of the kingdom of the giant Og. (Josh. xiii. 
11, 12). 

This southern section of Bashan is richer in 
historic and sacred associations than the north- 
ern. I looked at it now spread out before me 
with feelings such as I cannot describe. Those 
large deserted cities, that noble but desolate 
plain.—the whole history of the country for 
four thousand years, from the Rephaim down 
to the Osmanlis, is written there. The mas- 
sive dwellings show the simple style and pon- 
derous workmanship of giant architects; Jewish 
masonry and names; (reek inscriptions and 
temples; Roman roads; Christian churches ; 
Saracenie mosques ; Turkish desolations ;—all, 
all are there, and all alike are illustrations of 
the accuracy and confirmations of the truth of 
the BiBLe. 

(To bs continued.) 

True faith roots the soul in Christ, just as 
a tree is rooted in the ground; the prolific vir- 
tue of the earth enters into the tree, and the 
tree at the same time strikes and spreads its 
fibres into the earth, and draws sap and mois- 
ture therefrom, sending a digested nourishment 
through the whole, whereby it is made to grow 
and bring forth fruit; so here, in believing, the 
Spirit of life which is in Christ Jesus, enters 
into the soul; and at the same time there is, 
as it were, a sprig and fibre passing from every 
faculty of the soul, striking into Christ, and 
drawing a digested sap from Him, whereby the 
soul is made to grow in grace and holiness. 
Hence we are said to be “‘ His workmanship cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus unto good works ;”’ and “they 
that be planted in the house of the Lord, shall 
flourish in the courts of our God.” —Erskine. 





He who thinks he hath no need of Christ, 
hath too high thoughts of himself. He who 
thinks Christ cannot help him, hath tco low 
thought of Christ.— Mason. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THOUGHTS ON BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP. 


The subject of birthright membership is one 
that bas claimed my attention for a number of 
years,—I may say ever since I began to feel 
any interest in the welfare of society, which 
was at an early age; and I have watched the 
effect of it upon others, and know what its in- 
fluence has been upon myself; and in present- 
ing these thoughts to others, it is with an earn- 
est desire to advance the cause of truth and 
promote the interest of our beloved Society. 
fn this day, it would seem to be hardly neces- 
sary, in such an article as this, to warn any of 
the danger there is of depending on any form 
or ceremony, to give life, whep only faith ean 
justify in the sight of God. But we know the 
human heart, unregenerate, is as much in dark- 
ness now as at any former period ; and although 
the means of grace may be more numerous, 
still our very familiarity with some of the most 
sacred truths may tend to render us insensible 
to their importance, and lull into quiet the 
spirit that would otherwise press to a full and 
thorough investigation ; and while we look with 
astonishment upon a person who can be content 
to grope in ignorance in this land, where the 
spirit of education and intelligence is the ruliog 
element, let us be careful that we become not 
objects of astunishment to others, by our dwell- 
ing in darkness in the midst of light in spiritual 
things. 

Now, concerning birthright membership, its 
intention is manifestly to bring those who are 
not acquainted with the operations of the spirit 
upon the heart inte union with those who are ; 
that children as they grow in years may, by 
noting the effect upon others, learn to recog- 
nize the manifestations of truth in their hearts, 
and by being brought into sympathy with the 
outward labors of the church, be made the more 
willing to yield obedience to the manifestations 
of the Holy Spirit, and thus planted in a rich 
soil, and surrounded by a healthy atmosphere, 
and sheltered from the driving storms, they 
may grow strong, like healthy plants, in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. Thus 


understood and appreciated, it could not fail of 


being a help to all brought under its influence. 
The works of Christian philanthropy and all 
labors of love that are carried on by Society 
should claim our attention, and we ought to 
consider it a privilege that, before we have ar- 
rived at an age when we wish to choose for our- 
selves the Christian organization we shall at- 
tach ourselves to, still we are considered mem. 
bers and allowed full privileges in a religious 
Society ; and it might become to us what Paul 
said of the Jewish law,—‘‘a schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ.” And as our greatest 
blessings, if misapplied, may become our great- 
est curses, so this, like the law to the Jews, 
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may be a stumbling-block, and stand in the way 
or take the place of faith in Christ. 

The future of our Society rests with the 
young people of to-day, whether in or out of it 
now; but we who have long enjoyed its privi- 
leges, and been taught its principles, will be 
more immediately responsible if the great truths 
which we are engaged to promulgate shall be 
abandoned in the future. And it is most cer- 
tainly our duty to feel that aceording to the 
light in which we have walked, we shall be held 
responsible, and we may, if we are not aroused 
to a realization of our position, find, when too 
late, that we have missed of sharing in what, 
to the enlightened soul, is a foretaste of heav- 
enly joy,—viz., participation in the labors, for 
Christ’s sake, among men. It will avail us 
nothing to excuse ourselves by thinking that we 
are not self-constituted members, for we should 
also remember that it is not for our own and 
Society’s sake merely that we should be faith- 
ful, but for Jesus’ sake; and we should be 
jealous for the reputation of Society, more that 
the principles which we believe were taught by 
Christ may not be brought into disrepute, than 
because we are members, and desire it to stand 
well with the world. We must not forget, 
however, that being a member, and to all out- 
ward appearance consistent, will do nothing to- 
ward fitting us for that great change to which 
we luok forward, without the work of grace 
being experienced in the soul, first unto justifi- 
eation through faith in Christ's atonement, and 
afterward the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit, building us up on the foundation of 
Christ unto a holy temple in the Lord. And 
no matter how near we may coniorm to the 
rules of Society, if it is not continued in for 
Jesus’ sake, but only for the sake of seeming to 
know the truth, we are filling ourselves with 
empty husks that never can give life, but the 
rather unfit us to bear the truth before the 
world. We must keep in mind the fact that 
while good works must follow possession of 
faith as light follows and is a consequent of the 
sun, yet we can do nothing to merit redeeming 
grace. Christ having done all must have all 
the praise. 

Here, then, (if in any thing,) consists the 
danger of birthright membership, that by the 
apparent anxiety (as it may seem to us) which 
is manifested to enrol us on the list of church 
members, we may conceive that membership, 
particularly consistent membership, which is 
summed up, now-a-days, too much in outward 
things, is of vital importance, and will almost 
secure that rest and peace which are found only 
in Christ. In fact, Society is only a matter of 
convenience and mutual help and strength,— 
an association with those to whom we are 
drawn by ties of sympathy and Christian 
brotherhood. Thus united we may be stronger 
to wage war with sin, and, by watchfulness 
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In the afternoon, before leaving Beirat, Prof. 
Blyden arrived at the house of Dr. B iss, and 
we had the privilege of a few moments’ conver- 
sation with him. He is a black gentleman of 
refined and courteous manners, and of no com- 
mon degree of intelligence, and has come on 
this distant and difficult errand with an earnest- 
ness of purpose that gives promise of success. 
He states that in Liberia they are constantly 
visited by Arabic-speaking people from the in- 
terior, with whom it is necessary that they hold 
communication, and this cannot be done without 
learning their language. It will also be neces- 
sary to train up young evangelists in the College 
of Liberia to carry the Gospel into the interior, 
and the Arabic language will be an indispen- 
sable preparation. 

It may be remembered that a box of Arabic 
Testaments was sent, a few years since, to 
Western Africa, to be forwarded to the Arabic- 
speaking races in the interior. Many thought 
at that time it was a wild caprice, and a Scotch 
clergyman told me at Abeih that when he 
heard Dr. Bliss state the fact in Scotland a year 
ago, he regarded it as simply absurd that the 
Arabie language could be so widely extended. 
The appearance of Professor Blyden, however, 
convinced him that it was true, though a most 
remarkable fuct. 

It is not a little striking as connected with 
the providential history of Missions, that just 
when the long and patient toil of the American 
Missions in Western Asia is crowned with suc- 
cess in the completed translation of the Bible 
into the Arabic language, and when a great 
educational institution, the ‘ Syrian Protestant 
College,” has become firmly established in the 
metropolis of Syria, that an educated professor 
should come from the shores of Western Africa 
to Western Asia to learn this language and 
carry back with him this Arabic Bible, and 
thus confront the Koran with the Bible in that 
distant land, 

It is not impossible, nor even improbable, 
that students may yet be sent from Liberia to 
Syria to learn the Arabic language ; and thus 
the Syrian College aid in evangelizing not only 
the West and South of Asia, but the North and 
West of Africa. 

Truly yours, 
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over each other, be guarded from falling into 
error, or if we are, through weakness, betrayed 
into sin, we may be quickly restored, and 
brought back not only to the church, but to the 
fold of our heavenly Shepherd. But if we at- 
tach undue, or rather incorrect, importance to 
membership, we may allow forms to take the 
place of justification by faith ; we may be taught, 
or at least think, that our friends feel it more 
necessary for us to mind our plain dress and 
simple speech, than to attend on prayer, and 
seek to know our sins washed away in the 
blood of the Lamb. Let us think more of being 
regenerate than of being peculiarly consistent 
members. Let us turn our hearts entirely to 
the hope in Christ's sacrifice. Let us swerve 
from no duty that the Holy Spirit enjoins. Let 
us strive to know what the fruits of the Spirit 
are, and crave their exemplification in our lives. 
Let us feel it incumbent upon us to use every 
effort to make converts of our. birthright mem- 
bers, and we shall no longer be pained by their 
leaving us for other societies. Where the sin- 
ner first finds Jesus precious, and is privileged 
to see His glory, there he, like Peter, wishes to 
abide, and if we would retain our birthright 
memlcrs, we must lead them to the cross. 


W. E. H. 


peemnaiiiiiiedis 
Correspondence of the New York Evangelist. 
LIBERIA AND THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. 
Beirvt, Syria, July 20, 1866. 

Evlitors Evangelist :—Two days since | visited 
Abeih, in Mount Lebanon, to attend a meeting 
of the Board of Managers of the Syrian Protest- 
ant College. There were present Dr. Bliss, 
President of the College; the British Consuls 
from Beirut, Damascus and Jerusalem; the 
American Consul from Beirut, and four Ameri- 
can Ministers. After the election of medical 
professors, Dr. Bliss read a letter which marks 
an era in the history not only of the Arabic 
language but of Christian Missions. The letter 
was written on board a steamer in the harbor of 
the ancient Joppa by a learned gentleman, a 
professor in a College thousands of miles to the 
westward, stating that he was “en route for 
Beirut to engage in the study of the Arabic 
language.” This was not surprising, as Scotch 
and English professors not uofrequently visit 
Syria for this purpose. But the letter went on 
to state, that owing to the rapid extension of 
the Mohammedan religion in the western part 
of the Continent, and the consequent westward 
march of the Arabic language, it had become a 
necessity that those who are to educate the 
youth and train the future missionaries in that 
part of the world should know the Arabie lan- 
guage. And in view of this state of things, 
the writer, Prof. Blyden, of the College of Li- 
beria, had left Liberia in May, and, after a 
brief visit in England, was now approaching 
Beiruf. 


H. H. Jessup. 


No sooner doth a soul come to Jesus, than it 
 passeth from death to life.”” .He spreads His 
righteousness over it, and under that covering 
presents it to His Heavenly Father; for, from 
that happy moment, it is “ no longer under the 
law, but under grace.” — Walker. 

seiiiniecnsilalileatinen 

Praying families are kept from more mis- 
chiefs than they themselves are aware of. 
They are not always scnsible of the distinction 
which a kind Providence makes between them 
and others: though God is pleased sometimes 
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to make it remarkable, as in the story which is 


crelibly related of a certain village iu the Can- 
ton of Berae in Switzerland, consisting of 
ninety houses, which in the year 1584 were all 
destroyed by an earthquake, except one house, 
in which the good man and his family were at 
that time together prayiog. (Gen. xv. 1.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1866. 


Nortn CaroLina YEARLY MEETING opened 
at New Garden on the 5th inst. 

It was much more largely attended than for 
several years past. On calling the names of 
the representatives, it appeared that those ap- 
pointed by Lost Creek Quarterly Meeting in 
Tennessee found it impossible to collect the 
means of paying the expenses of the journey, 
and of course cvuld not attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting:—Wwm. Beard, Thos. 
Jay, Miriam H. Hough, Phariba Toms, Joseph 
Moore, Peter O,.borne and Alson R. Wall; 
from Iowa, James E. Bailey and Daniel H 
Martin; from Western, Allen Jay; from Ohio, 
John B. Elliott; from New England, Eli and 
Sibyl Jones; and from New York, Seneca 
Hazard. Francis T. King, of Baltimore, and 
Thevphilus E. Beesley, of Philadelphia, were 
also acceptably in attendance. 

Epistles were received from all the Yearly 
Meetings except Philadelphia and Iowa. An 
epistle was sent by the latter Meeting. Answers 
were directed to be prepared to these epistles, 
and it was also concluded to send an epistle to the 
Yearly Meeting that is to be opened in Canada. 

On the 6th, after the appointment of Nereus 
Mendenhall as Clerk and Isham Cox for Assist- 
ant, the Queries were read, with the answers 
from the Quarterly Meetings, and much perti- 
nent counsel was given by the brethren from 
other Yearly Meetings. Much concern was 
caused by the fact that some members have used 
spirituous liquors. The use of tobacco was 
thoroughly discouraged. In the evening an in- 
t2resting Tract and Bible meeting was held. 

On the 7th, meetings for divine worship were 
held and largely attended. A highly interest- 
ing Agricultural meeting was held in the even- 
ing, by request of the Baltimore Association to 
aid Friends in the South. 

On the 8th, the meeting was brought under a 


The following Friends wére present from 
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lively concern on behalf of the colored people, 
and a proposition was cordially united with to 
appoint a Standing Committee to give them aid 
and advice. 

The Report of the Boarding School showed 
a small balance in its favor. 

A religious meeting for the youth was held 
at 4 P. M., and was considered a favored time. 
In the evening the First-day School Committee 
met. There are within the limits of the Yearly 
Meeting 30 First-day Schools, with 133 teach- 
ers and 2,116 white scholars. Friends also have 
under their care or assist in 21 First-day 
Schools for the colored people,—attended by 
about 1,190 scholars. 

9th. Reports were made by several Commit- 
tees. Way did not open, as proposed last year, 
to change the place for holding the Meeting for 
Sufferings and the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders. An epistle from the latter meet- 
ing to subordinate meetings and to families was 
read and approved. Essays of epistles were 
produced as directed, with the exception of one 
to Indiana, which the Committee was authorized 
to prepare and the Clerk to sigan on bebalf of 
the Meeting. 

This annual assembly appears to have been 
an occasion for encouragement and a lively hope 
of better days for North Carolina Friends. 


sinaneminiililiaeil 

THe Peace ConrEerence in Baltimore met 
on the 14th, and closed its deliberations in the 
evening of the 16th—concluding to meet again 
in Richmond, Indiana, next Third month. 
Nearly all the delegates from the Yearly Meet- 
ings were in attendance; the great objects of 
the meeting were solemnly considered, and, it 
is hoped, will be eventually promoted by its 
labors. An address to Friends was prepared by 
a committee, and twenty thousand copies will 
be divided among the several Yearly Meetings 
for distribution. 


Oe 


MoveEMENTsS OF MINISTERING FRIENDS.— 
We copy the following from the London Friend: 


Our friend David Hunt, from Iowa, and his 
companion Robert Rennison, after being pres- 
ent at the meeting io Dublin, as mentioned in 
our last, passed on to Ballitore on the 26ch of 
Ninth month. They attended the mid-week 
meeting there on the 27th, and visited several 
friends (invalids and others) in the village. 
They proceeded to Kilnock on the 28th, and on 
the 30th to Carlow, where they attended the 
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Leinster Quarterly Meeting. They also visited 
the Meetings at Kilconnor, Carlow, Rathangan, 
Edenderry, Clara, Tullamore, Moate, Limerick, 
Cork, (ou First-day the 14th,) Youghal, Cahir, 
Clonmel and Tramore. They were at the Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Waterford on the 2\st, 
22d and 23d of Tenth month. A conference 
of men and women Friends was held on one 
of these days on the subject of Bible Meetings. 
D. H. and R. R. had a meeting on Third-day 
evening, 22d, with the teachers and scholars at 
Newtown School. The next three days were 
taken up with visiting the Meetings of Carrick, 
Mountrath, and Koockballymaher. 

Rebecca Collins, accompanied by Tabitha 
Hadwen of Liverpool, attended meeting at 
Dewsbury on Third-day morning, the 25th of 
Nisth month, and were at Wakefield in the 
evening. They were at the Meetings for Wor. 
ship at Bradford on First-day the 30th, and left 
the following morning for Ackworth, at which 
place, on Second day, the -lst of Tenth month, 
R. C. attended the evening reading, and on the 
following morning the week-day meeting, al- 
tered at her request to Third-day. She pro- 
ceeded thence to Barnsley, and then went for 
ward into Balby Monthly Meeting, completing 
her religious engagements in Yorkshire by the 
attendance of the usual meetings at Sheffield on 
First-day the 7th inst. Accompanied by Daniel 
and Maria Doncaster of that place, she went, on 
Second day, the 8th, to Brigg, and subsequently 
visited the meetings in North Lincolnshire and 
those in the counties of Derby and Nottingham, 
being joined at Derby by Sarah Thompson, of 
Kendal, as companion. First-day the 14th was 
spent at Matlock, where it is in contemplation 
to build a meeting house for the accommodation 
of Friends. About forty or fifty serious per- 
sons assembled in the morning, and in the even- 
ing our Friend was unexpectedly enabled more 
fully to relieve her mind to a numerous assem- 
bly in the Wesleyan Chapel. On Fifth day the 
18th, R. C. and ber companion were at the 
Monthly Meeting at Leicester, which was well 
attended, and a time of renewed favor, which 
may be said of a meeting held the following day 
at Ridlington Park, in Rutlandshire, where 
from eighty to one hundred assembled to meet 
our Friends, and the one family who compose 
this, the only meeting in the connty. R. C. 
aod S. T. reached Birmingham on Seventh-day 
the 20th, attended the meetings there on First- 
day, and have since been engaged in visiting 
the meetings at Warwick, Katington, Coventry, 
Stourbridge, Dudley, &c., to some of which the 
public have been invited. 


Marriep, on the 221 0f Eighth month, 1866, Wm. 
E. Hataaway to Hannan Roserts, daughter of Reu- 
ben L. and Elvira Roberts, the latter deceased. 

.on the 24th of Tenth month, 1866, Wm. D. 
Jones, of Wabash, to Louisa Kiva, daughter of Dean 
aod Esther King, all at Greenfield Meeting, Ind. 
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Diep, on the 30th of Eighth month, 1866, Danren 
Exuis, aged 49 yearg, 6 months and 15 days; a mem- 
ber of New Hope Monthly Meeting, Tenn. His last 
affliction was of several months’ duration. His 


friends have the consoling hope that his end was 
peace. 





, on the 8th of Eighth month, 1866, at the 
residence of her son Dauiel Kester, Hannan, wife of 
Josiah Albertson, aged 82 years, 8 months and 10 
days. She bore a severe and protracted illness with 
Christian patience, often expressing resignation to 
the Divine will. She was enabled to give much 
Christian counsel and encouragement to those who 
visited her, and often very feelingly invited them to 
prepare to meet her in heaven. 
, suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 15th of Tenth 
month, 1866, Jostan ALBertson, aged 82 years, 9 
months and 3 days. Like as a shock of corn cometh in 
in his s-ason, so we doubt not our aged father bas 
been gathered to his heavenly rest. 

Both the above were estimable members of New- 
berry Monthly Meeting. 
. on the 10th of Eleventh month, 1866, Caar- 
Lotte Eckert, aged 82 years; a member of Abington 
Monthly and Stroudsburg Particular Meeting, Pa. 


, on the 20th of Tenth month, 1866, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Henry W. Worratnerox, in the 5lst 
year of his age. Though suddenly called from works 
to rewards, no doubt is felt but he is safely honsed 
from all harm, through the dear Redeemer in whom 
he trusted, aud of whem bis familiar ones had often 
heard him say, “In Him alone is our hope.” 


on the 222 of Tenth month, 1866, in Fall 
River, Mass , Extis Girrorp, aged 57 years; a mem- 
ber of Swansey Monthly Meeting. He bad been in 
failing health tor about two years, and the severity 
of his sickness produced comparative aberration of 
mind for several mon'hs; but for some time previous 
to his death his reason was restored, and he was 
strengthened to impart much tender counsel to his 
family and friends, giving evidence that he bad not 
deferred to a sick bed the important work of prepa- 














ratior, He dwelt much upon the value of prayer, , 


encouraging all to prove its efficacy and be prepared 
to meet him in heaven. He fell quietly asleep in 
Jesus, and his peaceful resignation and triamphant 
close exemplify, as we believe, the truth of that con- 
soling assurance, “ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” 
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Farrenps’ Book, Stationery AND First-Day Scnoou 
Srorg, 109 N. Tenth St., has received a fresh variety 
of Books and Stationery: as, Flavel’s “‘ Fountain of 
Life,” 80 cts.; “Egypt’s Princes,” $1.50; “ Ready 
Work for Willing Hands ;” “ Nutshell of Knowledge ;” 
“Praying and Working;” &c. &c. Of Children’s 
Books: “‘ The Child’s Book Case,” (30 little books in 
a case,) 50 cts.; “ Marion’s Pilgrimage,” 50 and 25 
cts.; “The Old Picture Bible;”’ &. Cards, various, 
Enigmatical, 25 cts. ‘A Calendar Card, to enable 
you to read the Bible in a Year,” 25 cts. ‘Golden 
Words,” 25 cts. Twelve dozen Tickets, Illuminated, 
25 ets. “Flowers and Fruits from Bible Lands,” 
50 cts. “Christiana and her Children,” 50 cts. &c. 
Lap Desks, $1.90. 

Address Lyp1a Leipy, Agent. 

llth mo. 22. 
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A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., oa Seventh- 
day, the 24th inst., at 3 P.M. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE FREED-PEOPLE IN VIRGINIA. 


The Schools for the Freedmen, under the 
care of the Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, have generally opened for the season un- 
der favorable auspices. On the Peninsula in 
Virginia, owing to the unhealthiness of the 
climate, the teachers have been obliged to 
defer going down, and thus the Schools have 
been delayed. One of the teachers, however, 
Rachel Dennis, has remained throughout the 
summer, and continued visiting and instruct- 
ing the people. To show the eagerness with 
which they are anticipating the return of their 
teachers, we copy some extracts from the let- 
ters of a scholar at Yorktown, who learned to 
write in one season at our night school: 

Yorxtown, Va., Septe mber 2, 1866. 

“Once more | take my pen in hand to write 
you a few lines. I am well at present and 
Betty also 

I has wroat all my ink and paper away to 
hear a kind word from you, I would like to 
hear from you. I hope to see you before long. 
The winter is coming on now very fast, and if 
you have made up your mind to come down. 
Oh! how 1 would like to go to school from 
now till Christmas. I ask you in my other let- 
ter to plese to bring me a large Bible, if you 
could get one, and I will pay for it when you 
coms dewn. When I thinks about the pleasant 
night-school that we yust to have, and now don’t 
But 


have envy, it makes me feel very sorrey. 
I hope it will begin.’ 


November 7. 

‘It is with much pleasure I take my pen in 
‘hand to write you a few lines. Miss Dennis 
has commenst teaching school again, in the 
day time, but none at night. William Fields, 
remembers his respecks to you, in this letter, 
wishing that you may come to Yorktown, 
again, teaching pleasant night schoo! that we 
youst to have. The most of your collars want 
you to come back. Ido too worst of all. I 
wish you could see the school-houses and the 
church, since the has been move, the all 
loks very well, and very nice, far better place 
now and it was before, the church is not quite 
done yet, but it will be very soon. The school- 
house from New town was carriet away down 
on side of the mill-pond, and the rest is all 
together.” 

“Rhoda Smith, who went down about the 
first of the month, writes from the Mission- 
house, Yorktown, 11 mo. 6th: 

‘Tt is very important that clothing for the 
people should be forwarded at your earliest 
convenience, as they are greatly in need and 
there is nothing for them in the house. Miss 
Dennis says she has given out everything, 
and even taken old curtains and the wrappings 
of bundles, for garments for some of the child- 
ren. Clothing of all sorts and sizes, new or 
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old, made or unmade, is very much needed. 
Some of the children are not able to come to 
school, because they have but one garment in 
the world. The thermometer to-day is down 
to 40, and what will these fo r creatures do, 
if unsupplied, when winter comes in earnest ! 
Miss Dennis, who you know has been here all 
the time, says there is as much suffering from 
want among them as there was three years ago, 
Many adverse circumstances unite to bring 
about this state of destitution. 

The severe drought experienced last sum. 
mer destroyed either entirely or partially the 
crops of many who rented land, and they are 
consequently deprived not only of the means 
of payiog their rent, but of s sufficient breadstuff 
for the coming year. The Government you 
know has refused rations to every one, not only 
to infant orphans, but to tho-e who are incapa- 
citated through age, disease, or the abuse of 
their former masters, from providing for them- 
selves; the restoration of the surrounding prop- 
erty to its former owners prevents many from 
procuring, as formerly they did, their fuel, &c.” 

pean : 
From The Friend. 
THE COMPLETION OF THE ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH, 

The operations of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, during the present year, have been 
attended with ‘remarkable success. A new 
cable has been laid across the Atlentic, tha 
cable lost in the previous expedition has been 
recovered from the bottom of the ocean, and 
continued to Newfoundland, and this island has 
been connected by short lengths of submarine 
cable with the telegraphic system of the main 
land. A double line of telegraph has thus 
been established between the two continents, 
and a new era been opened in the history of 
our foreign intercourse. 

This remarkable achievement has shown that 
the turbulent ocean is no longer a barrier to the 
rapid communication with eac sh other of the na- 
tions which it separates, who, by the instan- 
taneous passage of the electric fluid, can now 
transmit intelligence mutually with the facility 
of neighbors. It bas also enabled us to wit- 
ness with admiration the publication among us 
of occurrences which transpired but a few 
hours previously in the capitals of Europe, and 
to observe the events of the day pulgating 
backwards and forwards upon the delicate 
nerves at the bottom of the sea, affecting sim- 
ultaneously nearly all parts of the civilized 
world. ‘The continuance of this mode of com- 
munication in the future, seems also to be al- 
most insured by the experience of this year. 
The comparative ease with which the new cable 
was laid in good order, notwithstanding the 
period of unsettled weather that was met witb, 
gives reason to believe that the present lines 
would be promptly renewed, should it become 
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necessary, while the fact that a twelve month’s 
exposure to the action of the water produced 
but little or no effect upon the cable of 1865, 
indicates that it may be some years before that 
will be the case. The American and Russian 
Telegraph Companies are meanwhile busily en- 
gaged in completing their lines in the west, 
aud a company is now being organized in Eng- 
land, to connect Europe and America by tele- 
graph through the Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland and Labrador. ) 

It thus appears likely that the electric wire 
will in future perform an important part in our 
communications with other portions of the 
globe. In commercial transactions, the Atlan- 
tic telegraph has already superseded to some 
extent the mails, and it will probably become 
in time the chief agent in the transmission of 
this kind of intelligence: as has been the case 
in the line between Great Britain and India. 
As the charges become more reduced, this 
line will also doubtless be freely used by the 
public at large in sending messages to absent 
iriends, or in obtaining information, and it will 
prove a great conveniencé to governments in 
communicating with each other and their dis- 
tant agents. To the governments of England 
and America especially, the Atlantic telegraph 
affurds an excellent opportunity for the mutual 
speedy correction of misunderstandings, and 
the timely interchange of opinions, and in this 
view of its probable employment, may we not 
hope that as it has already been the herald of 
peace both upon its first establishment in 185%, 
und also in the present year, it will continue to 
be, not only the bearer of peaceful tidings, but 
an agent in diffusing the feelings of peace and 
good will among men, . 

The iwportant results which this company 
have attained have not been without great 
labor and expense. In the twelve years of 
persevering effort and repeated failure, through 
which it has struggled, the remark has been 
well illustrated which was addressed to its 
Directors on the eve of the starting of their 
first expedition in 1857, “that the pathway to 
great achievements his frequently to be hewn 
out amidst risks and difficulties, and that pre- 
liminary failure is even the law and condition 
of ultimate success.” The following is a brief 
account of some of the late operations prepar- 
atory to, and attending the successful termina- 
tion of this enterprise ; a number of the details 
of which have been gleaned from an interesting 
“History of the Atlantic Telegraph,” written 
by Henry M. Field, a brother of the originator 
aud chief supporter of the company, Cyrus W. 
Field, of New York. 

During the seven years that elapsed between 
the abandonment of the old cable in 1858, and 
the third attempt to submerge a cable in 1865, 
various discoveries and improvements in the 
science of submarine telegraphy were made, 


which greatly facilitated the execution of the 
project. In 1859—a time of general dis- 
couragement in relation to these enterprises in 
consequence of the failure of several long lines 
of telegraph—the British Government, then 
largely interested also in the success of a line 
to India, appointed a committee of some of the 
most eminent electricians and engineers of the 
country to iavestigate the difficult problems 
connected with these subjects, in the hope 
that their labors would throw light upon their 
obseure character. This committee continued 
its elaborate researches for nearly two years ; 
and their detailed report filled, when published, 
a very large volume. The kind of metal best 
suited for the purpose of conducting electricity, 
and the most suitable material for an insulator, 
were among the subjects elucidated in these 
reports; and the method of applying the insu- 
lator to the conductor, as well as the effect upon 
a submerged cable of a heavy pressure arising 
from the weight of a superincumbent column of 
water, was also discussed. These reports, by 
clearly demonstrating the possibility of trans- 
witting intelligible signals rapidly through a 
long cirenit of properly protected submarine 
wire, aided greatly in restoring public conti- 
dence in the feasibility and ultimate success of 
the undertaking, and this feeling was strength- 
ened by the completion, about that time, of two 
other lines of great length, one from Malta to 
Alexandria, 1535 miles long, and the other in 
thé Persian Gulf of 1400 miles. 

By the continued exertions of Cyrus W. 
Field, public interest was further enlisted on 
behalf of the plan of thus uniting the old 
world with the new, and the aid of vessels be- 
longing to the two governments was asked for 
and obtained for a future attempt. The cloud 
of discouragement which had settled upon the 
affairs of the company finally lifted, the co- 
operation of some moneyed men was secured, 
and proposals were issued for the construction 
of a new cable. The enterprising firm of 
Glass, Elliott & Co., the manufacturers of a 
portion of the cable of 1858, having united 
themselves with the Gutta-Percha Company 
for the construction and laying of submarine 
cables, under the title of the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company, came for- 
ward with a very liberal offer to the Directors 
of the Company, proposing not only to con- 
stract but to submerge the new cable at their 
own risk, stipulating only for the reimbursement 
weekly of the expenses actually paid by them, 
and leaving the question of profit to be deci- 
ded entirely by the result of the attempt, 
which if successful was to be twenty per cent. 
of the cost. They further agreed to aid the 
Company by subscribing over £400,009 to their 
capital stock. This offer was accepted, and the 
Great Eastern steamship was chartered by the 
Construction Company for the undertaking. 
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Before determining upon the kind of cable 
to be manufactured, the judgment of a scien- 
tific committee was taken upon the form best 
calculated to ensure success. The numerous 
patterns laid before the Company were sub- 
jected to a careful examination in order to 
ascertain the arrangement which would most 
fully combine the elements of strength, flexi- 
bility, lightness, imperviousness to water, and 
perfect insulation, with the permanence of 
continuity essential to a conductor in which the 
slightest flaw might impair or entirely prevent 
the passage of the subtle fluid. The form 
which was finally adopted was believed to com- 
bine these requisites in as perfect a manner as 
was possible, and the specifications agreed upon 
were framed to secure to the fullest extent the 
objects in view. The freedom of copper from 
contaminating metals having been found to be 
of great importance, it was resolved to reject 
all samples that showed. upon testing, a lower 
conducting power than eighty five per cent. of 
that of pure copper, and it was further provi- 
ded that the core—or the conductor covered by 
the insulating material—should be electrically 
perfect; and that it and the whole cable, when 
finished, should be subjected to a careful test- 
ing under water, which in the latter ease should 
be of the temperature of 75°. This condition 
considerably increased the severity of the test, 
as the insulating property of the gutta-percha 
is diminished by warmth ; and it was believed 
that if the conduction of the cable proved satis- 
factory under such circumstances, it would 
certainly not be defective when laid in the 
cooler depths of the ocean. 

After some months of constant activity and 
vigilant supervision, the cable of 1865 was 
finished, satisfactorily tested, and stowed away 
in three large tanks on board the Great 
Eastern. The expedition to submerge it left 
the shores of Ireland in the Seventh month of 
last year, amid genera] expectancy and antici- 
pation of a speedy triumph. But the discovery 
of several defective portions, early in the course 
of the voyage, and the necessary stopping and 
shifting of the vessel to recover and repair 
them, soon rendered the issue of the expedition 
a doubtful one.. This attempt was finally 
brought to a close by the breaking of the cable 
in being hauled in by the cumbrous “ picking 
up” machinery, in the search for another 
“fault,” after the Great Eastern had proceeded 
more than half way across the Atlantic, and 
nearly three-fourths of the cable had been 
paid out: and after an unsuccessful attempt to 
recover the cable by grappling for it in the 
deep water, the squadron returned. Notwith- 
standing the care which bad been exercised in 
its construction, and coiling on board the ship, 
it was found that in at least one or two of the 
faulty portions, a small piece of iron wire, 
apparently a part of the external “ protection,” 
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had been broken off and protruded through the 
gutta-percha coating, bringing the interior of 
the cable into direct communication with the 
water, and thus destroying the circuit. The 
fact that the cable might thus in some un- 
known way contain hid within itself the 
elements of its own destruction, threw a cloud 
over the prospects of the company, since it 
could not be known but that other similar faults 
might exist in the cable, which, though undis- 
covered at the moment of paying out, might 
one day suddenly reveal themselves in prevent- 
ing the proper transmission of the current. 


(To be continued.) 
+ tm - 


For the Children. 
ABOUT THE TOOLS OF ANIMALS. 
BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER. 

Insects have various tools. There is a fly 
called the saw fly, because it really has a saw. 
It is a very nice one—much nicer than any saw 
that man ever made. The fly uses the saw to 
make a place to put its eggs, where they will be 
secure, and, what is very curious, it has a sort 
of glue with which it fastens the eggs in their 
place. 

There are some insects that have cutting in- 
struments, which will cut as well as you can 
with scissors, if not better. There is a bee that 
is remarkable in this respect. It has also a 
boring tool. Its nest is commonly in old, half- 
decayed wood. It clears out a space in it with 
its boring instrument; it then sets itself to 
work with its cutting instrument, to cut out 
pieces of leaves to line the nest, and make the 
cells in it. These are cut of different shapes, 
as they are needed. Great pains is taken by 
the bees in getting each piece of leaf of the 
right shape to fit well, and the pieces are very 
nicely fastened together. 

There are some animals that have machinery 
for making things. All the silk that is used in 
the world is made by worms. The silkworm 
has a regular set of machinery fir spinning 
silk. It winds it up as it spins it. Then man 
unwinds it, and makes a great variety of beau- 
tiful fabrics with this silk thread. 

The spinning machinery of the spider is 
much finer than that of the silk worm. The 
thread which he epins is made up of a multitude 
of threads, each one of these coming out from 
an exceedingly small hole in the spider’s body. 
You know that there isa large number of fibres 
or threads in a rope. Soit is with the spider's 
rope; for his thread that you see, small as it is, 
is a rope to him, and you may sometimes see 
him swinging upon it. Sometimes, too, he lets 
himself down from some height, spinning the 
rope that holds him as he goes down. When 
he does this, his spinning machine must work 
very briskly. 

The wasp has a paper factory in him. He 
makes his paper out of fibres of wood, which he 
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picks off, I suppose, with his teeth, and gathers 
them intoa bundle. He makes this into a soft 
pulp in some way; then, from this, he makes 
the paper, with which he builds his nest. It 
is, you know, very much like the common 
brown paper that man makes, The wasps 
work in companies, and though each one can 
make but little paper, they altogether make 
their nest in a very little time. The pulp 
which they make their paper from is very much 
like the pulp from which man makes paper, 
and whicl: you may see at any time in the large 
tubs or vats of a paper factory. This pulp is 
generally made from rags ground up fine; but 
lately, wood has been much used. Perhaps the 
hint was taken from the wasps, who were the 
earliest paper-makers in the world. 

Animals cannot use knives and forks as we 
do, in dividing up their food. They, therefore, 
have instraments given them, which do this 
very well. Those long, sharp teeth which dogs, 
cats, tigers, &c., have, answer to tear to pieces 
the flesh they eat, as thoroughly as we can cut 
it up. We do not need such teeth, because 
with instruments contrived by man’s mind, for 
his hands to use, we cut up the food sufficiently. 

I have told you that the elephant can draw 
up water into his trunk. His trunk is, there- 
fore, like the tube with which we suck up water, 
or any liquid; and it is like a pump, too, for 
water is raised in a pump just as it is ina 
tube, when we suck through it. It is with a 
pump something like an elephant’s that many 
insects get the honey from the flowers. This 
pump is called a proboscis. It is with such an 
instrument that the musquito sucks up your 
blood. At the end of his pump he has some- 
thing with which he pierces a hole in your 
skin, and then he pumps your blood up into 
his stomach. In some instances the proboscis 
is very long. It is hollow, and with it the in- 
sect sucks up the honey from very deep flow- 
ers, without being obliged to go to the bottom 
of them. The proboscis is commonly coiled up 
when it is not in use. 

The tongue of the humming bird is really a 
proboscis, and a very curious one it is, too. 
lt has two tubes alongside of each other, like 
the two barrels of a double-barreled gun. At 
the tip of the tongue these tubes are a little 
separated, and their ends are shaped like 
spoons. The honey is spooned up, as we may 
say, and then it is drawn into the mouth 
through the long tubes of the tongue. But 
the bird uses its tongue in another way. It 
catches insects with it, for it lives on these as 
wellas on honey. It does it in this way: the 
two spoons grasp the insect like a pair of tongs, 
and the tongue, bending, puts it into the bird’s 
mouth. The tongue then of the hamming-bird 
is not merely one instrument, but it contains 
several instruments together—two pumps, two 
spoons, and a pair of tongs. 
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The tongue of a cat is a singular instrament. 
It is her curry-comb. For this purpose it is 
rough, as you will find if you feel it. When 
she cleans herself so industriously, she gets off 
the dirt, and smooths her coat just as the host- 
ler cleans and smooths the horse’s coat with 
the curry-comb. Her head she cannot get at 
with her tongue, so she has to make her fore- 
paws answer the purpose instead. 

There are some birds that live on fishes. 
They have instruments, therefore, purposely 
for catching them. The heron is a bird of this 
kind. He manages in this way; when the 
light is dim, either at dawn or when there is 
moonlight, it is his time for going a fishing. 
He will stand io shallow water, so stiff and so 
still, that he might be mistaken for a stump of 
a tree, or something else. He looks steadily 
and patiently down into the water, and the mo- 
ment a fish comes along, down goes his sharp 
bill, and off he flies to his nest with his prey. 
The plumes of this singular bird are beautiful. 

There is one bird that lives chiefly on oysters. 
It has a bill, therefore, with which it can open 
an oyster-shell as skilfully as an oysterman can 
with his knife. 

Some birds can sew very well with their 
beaks and feet. There is one bird that sews 
so well that it is called the tailor-bird. It 
hides its nest in leaves which it sews together. 
It does this with thread which it makes itself. 
It gets cotton from the cotton plant, and with 
its long, delicate bill, and little feet, spins it 
into a thread. It then pierces the holes 
through the leaves with its bill, and, passing 
the thread through the holes, sews them to- 
gether. I believe that in getting the thread 
through the holes it uses both its bill and its 
feet. 

There is a fish that has a singular instru- 
ment. It is @ squirt-gun for shooting insects. 
It can shoot them not only when they are still, 
but when they are flying. It watches them as 
they are flying over the water, and hits one of 
them, whenever it can get a chance, with a fine 
stream of water from its little gun. The insect, 
stunned with the blow, falls into the water, and 
the fish eats it. 

I could give you a great many more examples 
of the different tools that we find io animals, 
but these are sufficient. You can observe other 
examples yourselves, as you look at different 
animals.— Friends’ Intelligencer. 





HOW TO KEEP OUT THE MOTHS. 

A good old lady gave the best receipt to her 
niece, whom she found one day examining her 
wardrobe. It had been copied from an old- 
fashioned book, and was this: “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
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rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not, brandy! sixty-six thousand for fancy goods, and 
break through nor steal.” The application of | over twenty-ofe thousand for champagne alone— 
this ancient receipt is very simple: Look over|the drinking of which indicates the lowest taste. 
the wardrobe, and bring out all that can be} Nay, so very childish and capricious is this gen- 
epared—blankets and shawls, coats and cloaks—| eration, that the week’s import of toys alone 
and send them to the poor in time; let the}amounts to over thirty three thousand dollars. 
widows or the destitute have them before the} This will appear almost incredible, but it is true. 
moths have begun their inroads. “ He that} Perhaps we may be tuld that people have a 
hath two coats, let him impart to him that bath|right to spend their money as they please. 
none.’ ‘This will do more to keep out moths} This is plausible, but uutrue, for such a right 
than all the cedar closets, or snuff and camphor, | does not exist. Habits of luxury and extrava- 
in the world; and will be likely, if done in a] gance, hurtful to those who indulge in them, 
Christian, generous spirit, to secure the blessing | are deteriorating to the community by their bad 
























of Him that maketh rich, and doubly sweeten 
what is left. 














INCREASE OF LUXURY. 

The increase of luxury among us is very de- 
plorable. Whenever it sets in as a habit, it 
may be accepted as an indication that the coun- 
try is not advancing, at least. Thus came the 
decline and fall of the great empires of the 
West and EKast—Rome and Constantinople— 
thus fell France when the revolution of 1789 
broke out ; thus is England declining, and so, 
it would seem, must always happen 




































































“ When wealth accumulates and men decay.” 








During last week the foreign importations at 
New York amounted to $4,407,005. Much of 
this vast amount—only a single week’s receipts, 
and these at the close of the season—was for 
sheer luxuries. For example: $52,949 for 
jewelry ; $606,097 for faney goods ; $21,187 for 
chamyagne; $2,659 for cigars; $33,157. for 
toys; $6,821 for perfumery ; $61,397 for wines, 
and $19,658 for brandy. Surely our people 
could well dispense with these jewelry and per- 
fumes, fancy gocds and toys, champagne and 
brandy, cigars and wines? The founders of 
our gieat Republic—those who sealed the char- 
ter of the nation’s freedom with their blood, 
and those whose wisdom framed the Constitu- 
tion—contrived to live, very comfortably aud 
creditably, without sending vast treasures to 
Europe for were luxuries. They thought it no 
shame to be clad in honest homespun, as well 
as their wives and children, and spent their 
hard-earned money at home, where they made 
it, thereby contributing to the national wealth, 
and laying the foundation of the large fortunes, 
which their descendants, in too many instances, 
are now foolishly lavisbing in vulgar extrava- 
gance. At the close of the most terrible, be- 
cause most devasting and costly war the world 
ever saw, here we are, almost broken by the 
weight of taxation, and yet, because it is the 
fashion, forsooth, we are sending millions after 
miilions out of the country to purchase foreign 
luxuries which are not necessary for the com- 
fort and elegance of life. Over fifty thousand 
dollars sent to Europe, in one week, for jewelry 
alone! nearly seven thousand for perfumery ! 
eighty-one thcusand dollars for wine and 







































































































































































example. 
cates a virtuous character, is destroyed by bad 
example, 
apology for a bonnet, at the cost of from ten to 
fifty dollars, her neighbor, with smaller means, 
is tempted to do the same, and, if the nevessary 
mouey be not fairly procurable, will probably 
soon lose her scruple as to the means of getting 


The simplicity of living which indi- 


When a woman puts on her head an 


When men and women wore plain home- 


spun, society was purer and better than it is 
now. 
would only remember the fact !—produces every 
article necessary for the comfort and elegance 
of life. 
millions to foreigners for mere luxuries are the 
reverse of patriotic.— Philadelphia Press. 


This country—oh ! that its inhabitants 
y 


Those who, thinking otherwise, send 


_— —-~0F- 


For Friends’ Review. 


O send out thy light and thy truth.—Pa. xliii. 3. 


Whene’er my path seems dark and drear, 
And heavy clouds obscure my way; 
When no kind footstep soundeth near, 
And doubts oppress and fears dismay ; 
Then, Saviour dear, send light to me, 
Open my eyes, that I may see. 
When copious plenty fills my hands, 
And wealth and luxury are mine; 
When broad aad fertile are my lands, 
And I forget both Thee and Thine ; 
Then, Saviour dear, come near to me, 
Open my eyes, that I may see. 


When fame and honor crown my head 
With tropbies the ambitious prize ; 
When sweet humility has fled, 
And in my heart proud thoughts arise ; 
Dear Saviour, then I most need Thee 
To ope these eyes, that I may see. 


When | am helping on the poor, 
Soothing the mourner, healing pain ; 
If, doing these, I feel secure 
That thus a seat in Heaven I gain; 
Then, Saviour dear, enlighten me, 
Open my eyes, tLat I may see, 
When purest earthly joys I own, 
With wife and children, home and friends; 
When every care and grief have flown, 
And comfort every hour attends; 
If for all these I thank not Thee, 
Lord, grant that my blind eyes may see. 


Open my eyes, to see in Thee 

My Guide, Provider, Teacher, Friend; 
Faithful and bumble let me be, 

And to Thy guiding voice attend ; 
Ob, let me no more blinded be, 


But let me clearly, plainly see. T. HG. 
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not Saved.” 
Oh turn, idle Wanderer! pause, careless Rover! 









braved ; 
The Summer is flying—the Harvest’s half over, 
They soon will be ended—and you are not saved. 


















Come, half-hearted Christian, for yet is extended, 
The day of thet Grace, you so faintly have craved ; 
Ob then let us plead with you, ere it is ended, 
The Harvest is near; are you sure that you're 
saved ? 


Poor yotary of mammon,: your gains may be eplen- 
did; 
Yet, weighed with salvation, how fearful their 
cost! 
When the Harvest is over, the Summer is ended, 
Where, where is their value, if you should be lost ? 









Come, break one and all from the bonds which 
enthral you, 
In the fountain, your uttermost sin may be laved; 
The Lord of the Harvest is waiting to call you, 
And while He shall linger, even you may be 
saved. 







Even yet, with the Angels’, your song may be blend- 
ed, 
While, o’er your glad forehead, the palm branch 
is waved, 
“The Harvest is over, the summer is ended, 
“ But glory to God, we are saved, we are saved. 










“ And Jesns, our Saviour, be thiae too the glory; 
“ On thy dear wounded hands our salvation was 
graved ; 
“ And now, through eternity, ours be the story, 
‘Of how we were lost, but through Thee we are 
saved.” 










. apatite a 
MISSION OF A FRIEND TO MADAGASCAR, 


The meeting to consider the proposal of 
Lewis Street, of Indiana, to go out with his 
wife and two children to reside in Madagascar, 
in accordance with his belief that it was his 
duty to go there as a religious teacher, was held 
at Devonshire House, on the &th of Tenth 
month. Several Friends, besides the Provis- 
ional Committee on Missions, were present. 
Extracts from the letters of Lewis Street, and 
some letters of those to whom he was known, 
were read; and the impression made on the 
meeting was so favorable that no doubt was ex- 
pressed of the fitness of Lewis Street, or of his 
being properly called to this work ; nor did any 
one express a desire to discourage this humble 
effort t» promote Christianity among the 
heathen. 

The opinions expressed were such as were 
perhaps natural to those who had been brought 
up in the. belief that all efforts to promote re- 
ligion by Friends should be under the official 
sanction or guidance of the Society. It was 
















Lewis Street went. out under the care of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, to which it was answered 







religious concerns which were sanctioned by 





“ The Harvest is over, the Summer is ended, and we are|some one thought that the mission should be 
under the care of the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders. 
Too long, in your madness, your doom you have | could not be, as Lewis Street was neither minis- 
ter nor elder. 


suggested that it would be more satisfactory if 


that that meeting only took cognizance of those 
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To this it was fitly answered that this 


It was a difficulty in the minds of some 


Friends that Lewis Street was not a member of 
the London Yearly Meeting, and it was sug- 
gested that he should be advised to get a cer- 
tificate of removal to this country. 
not pressed, as a minister of enlarged and libe- 
ral views expressed the opinion that the ob- 
jection was of so purely technical a character 
that it ought not to have any weight. 
it might well excite surprise that after it was 


This was 


Indeed, 


agreed that Lewis Street was a suitable person 


to go out to Madagascar as a missionary teacher, 
the question of whether his membership was in 
Europe or America was thought of any import- 
ance. It was ultimately resolved that Lewis 
Street should be invited to come to England 
without delay, where he might obtain sore ia- 
struction in the language of Madagasear, &c., 
anj that a meeting should be held at Birming- 
ham in the First month of next year to consider 
the whole subject. 


If so determined, it was thought that it 


might be arranged for Lewis Street to leave 
next spring for “Madagase ar.—London Friend. 


aifions 

Self-introspection may easily, and will cer- 
tainly, become morbid, if it be not checked by 
a coustant outlooking of the mind. ‘True re- 
ligion is all comprised in two precepts—Look 
into yourself to see your own vileness ; look 
out of yourself to Christ. Little enough bealth, 
comfort, peace, and satisfaction, shall we derive 
from the first of these precepts, ualess we con- 
stantly couple with it the second, in parallel 
columns.— Goulburne. 

Capenientptipiiionmati 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—E glish advices by steam- 
er to the 8th inst., and by telegraph to the 17th. 

Great Barritaiv.—The Jamaica Committee has 
unanimously resolved to indict Gov. Eyre for marder. 

A disposition more favorable to the settlement of 
the claims of ihe United States for the Alabama’s 
depredations, appears to be manifested by both the 
government and the people. The Londun Morning 
Herald, which is regarded as the government organ, 
In & recent article, urges the arbitration of the ques- 
tions p nding between the two countries. 

An agreement has been mide between the repre- 
sentatives of the government of the Uniied States 
and Frazer, Trenholm @ Co., the fi ancial ageats of 
the late rebel goverument, uuder which tha steamers 
litely seized at Liverpool, and other property, have 
been released from attachment. The American Con- 
sul at London has published a letter explaining the 
agreement, stating that the title of the United States 
to all “Confederate” property is fully recoguized 
therein, and that said property is subject to legal 
liens for advances made by the agents, 

It is reported that the holders of rebel bonds are 
about bringing their case under the notice of the 
government, as an offset against the Alabama claims 


meetings in correspondence with it. Then! of the United States. 
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Cholera has reappeared at Woolwich and at seve- 
ral places in Yorkshire, and prevailed lightly at 
Edinburgh. 

The Great Eastern has been chartered to carry 
passengers from New York to Brest during the Paris 
exhibition next summer, and afterwards is to be ta- 
ken to lay the proposed telegraph from France to 
America. 


Prussia.—The Prussian Admiralty is engaged in 
the creation of a strong fleet, and naval recruiting 
bas been ordered to be commenced immediately in 
the Duchies. 

Rumors of an alliance between Prussia and Russia 
bave been and continue prevalent, notwithstanding 
repeated denials. 

The Vienna Journal of the 16th, in an editorial, 
eszerts that negotiations have commenced between 
Austria and Prussia, calculated to pacify Europe. 


Denmark.—The King, in a speech at the formal 
opeuing of the Chambers, said that he was con- 
vinced that Denmark would soon regain her natural 
frontiers by a popular vote. 


Fraxce.—It is stated that the Emperor has ordered 
a@ conscription of sailors throughout the French 
maritime provinces, to man the vessels intended to 
carry home the French troops from Mexico. 


Turkey.—The Turkish government has ordered 
a general amnesty to be granted to the insurgents in 
Candia. Cholera bas again broken out in Con- 
stantinople. 


Acstria.—The Hungarian Diet was convoked for 
the 19th inst. 

The Empress of Mexico'remains at Miramar, the 
residence of ber husband and herself before their 
departure for Mexico. Considerable improvement 
bas taken place in her condition, but she is not yet 
restored to sanity. 

A Milan journal states that the elections which 
have just taken place in the province or circle of 
Trentino, in the Tyrol, for deputies to the Tyrolean 
Diet, have all resulted in the return of members 
favorable to the univun of the Tyrol with Italy ; and 
the deputies, it is said, have declared their intention 
not to sit in the Tyrolean Diet. The inhabitants of 
Trentino sent an address to the Venetians, to be 
presented on the occasiou of Victor Emanuel’s entry 
into Venice. 

Negotiations for a treaty of commerce between 
France and Austria bave been commenced. 


Japan.—Advices from Yokohama to the 6th alt., 
give i.formation that the Prince of Kanga, one of 
ibe principal personages of the empire, bad offered 
to mediate between the contending factions, and 
bad offered the revel chief the choice of terms for 
an honorable peace. The Tycoon having died, it is 
said that bis successor will sssume no authority, but 
will await the conclasion of the war witb the rebel 
chief Choisin, when the votes of the Daimios would 
be solicited for a boy of eight years old, as the 
legitimate successor. The Belgian Minister bad 
made a treaty with Japan, and departed. 


Mexico.—Official news from Vera Cruz to the ist 
inst. has been received, that the city of Jalapa and 
the fortress of Perote had been captured by Liberal 
Generals. Two Imperialist chiefs in the State of 
Vera Cruz have submitted to the Jusrez govern- 
ment. General Diaz, a Liberal commander, re- 
ports tbat be invested Oaxaca for eleven days 
in the early part of last month, when hearing 
of the approach of an Austrian column to assist the 
garrisen, be abandoned the siege and went to meet 
the column, which he did on the 18th ult. An en- 
gegement occarred, in whicb Diaz was victorious, and 
Le followed the defeated column some eight miles. 


REVIEW. 


| He purposed returning at once to Oaxaca to attempt 


its capture. 


Domestic.—The British Minister at Washington 
has replied to Secretary Seward’s letter to him rela- 
tive to the Fenians lately tried and sentenced in 
Canada, that he has transmitted that letter to bis 
government and awaits instructions ; that the course 
of the Canadian authorities, in bringing those cases 
before the regular tribunals, and their readiness to 
communicate to the conns*! of the United States all 
documents throwiog any light on the jastice of the 
sentences and the regularity of the proceedings, he 
hopes will satisfy our government that the prosecu- 
tion is not conducted in aharsh or vindictive spirit ; 
and that the whole question of the disposal of sach 
as may be convicted has been referred for decision to 
the home government, who will desire to deal with- 
it so as to secure peace and harmony between popu- 
lations living in such immediate proximity, and 
separated by a long frontier so easily traversed. 

In the Supreme Court of Mississippi a decision has 
beea given that the State never lost its organization 
as a government by renson of secession or the war, 
but that it was in all respects, not only de facto but 
de jure, a State, and that the functions of the gov- 
ernment were rightly and constitutionally exercised 
by those who exercised executive, legislative and 
judicial functions during that time within the State. 

The census of the Indian tribes, prepared for the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1866, shows the total number of Indians to be 
295,779. 

The message of the Governor of Alabama at the 
opening of the Legislatare, opposes the ratification 
of the Constitutional Amendment, expressing the 
opinion that the first sectioa embodies principles 
dangerous to the liberties o the whole country, and 
as applicable to New York or Massachusetts as to 
Alabama, and that the third section would bring uo 
possible good to the represented States, while it 
would reduce those unrepresented to avarcby and 
ruin; declaring that the people of Alabama have 
given every evidence of bonest purpose to conform 
in good faith to the condition of things surrounding 
them, and the State is now as true to the Constitution 
and the general government as any otber ; that they 
now pay nearly $10,000,000 yearly in taxes on cotton 
under the Internal Revenue law, in the enactment of 
which they had no voice; that the amendment was 
proposed when nearly one-third of the States were 
unrepresented, and ull its harsh features were aimed 
at the excluded States; and that its ratification 
under such circumstances could accomplish no good, 
and might cause disaster. 


A bill was introduced in the Tennessee House of 
Representatives on the 19th inst., to repeal the pres- 
ent franchise law, and give suffrage to the negroes, 
being @ proposition for universal suffrage and uni- 
versal amnesty. It was laid on the table on first 
reading by a vote of 39 to 29. 

General Foster, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau for Florida, makes report that the 
freedmen in that district are generally kindly and 
fairly treated, but that some cases of barbarous and 
unjust conduct bave become known to him, At two 
points it has been found necessary to send soldiers 
to assist the officers of the Bureau, and protect the 
loyal refugees and freedmen. The negroes manifest 
much iuterest in securing land, and 22,320 acres 
were entered duriig the month. The report of the 
Superintendent of Educ.tion, transmitted by Gen. 
Foster, is very favorable. He estimates that from 
4000 to 5000 freedmen are receiving instruction. 
He says that the whites appear willing, and even 
desirous, that the blacks should be educated. 





